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How Should We Encourage 
Democracy Abroad? 


MR. McBURNEY: Let’s come direct- 
ly to our question: Should we encour- 
age democracy abroad? Why should 
we undertake anything like that, Mor- 


_genthau? What is the rationale behind 
our attempt to encourage democracy 


abroad? 


‘Political Reasons’ 


MR. MORGENTHAU: In my opinion 
there is only one reason why we 
should encourage democracy abroad, 
and that is the promotion of the objec- 
tives of American foreign policy. I 
would not believe for one moment that 
it is any of our business to embark 
upon an ideological crusade for the 
purpose of bringing democracy to the 
rest of the world, but there are re- 
gions on the face of the earth where 
it is vital in view of our political in- 
terests, to strengthen or even to create 
a democratic government. Take, for 
instance, Western Europe, if you 
would fail to support democracy in 
France and Italy, France and Italy in 
all probability would be Communistic 
and Communism in those countries 


- would mean an enormous and threat- 


ening expansion of Russian power. 
Take, on the other hand, Southeast 
Asia, in all probability the alternative 
to Communism in those countries is 
some kind of democratic government. 


If, let me say, what they have got by 


way of democracy in Indonesia would 
fall, Communism would be its alterna- 
tive. Again, Communism would mean 
a threatening expansion of Russian 
power. It is for this and no other rea- 
son that I believe we must support 
democracy and promote democracy in 
foreign countries. 


MR. McBURNEY: Mr. Morgenthau 
wants no ideological crusade and he 
has made his position very clear. If 
we are going to promote democracy 
abroad, it should be done purely on 
the grounds of expediency. Do you 
go along with that? 


MR. CARLSON: I would like to take 
issue with that idea. The essence of 
democracy as a true idea applies to 
all men in all places at all times. We 
must realize the world cannot indefi- 
nitely remain half free and half slave. 
A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and the world in which one 
nation after another is picked off by 
revolutionary, undemocratic juntos is 
not the world we want. 


MR. McBURNEY: Mrs. Wright, you 
have something to say on that? 


‘Econornic Democracy’ 


MRS. WRIGHT: It depends on what 
kind of democracy you have in mind. 
Mr. Morgenthau is thinking of politi- 
cal democracy, the imposing of in- 
stitutions with which we are familiar 
in other countries, or in the cases of 
Italy and France, the bolstering of 
democratic institutions which they 
already have. There are other kinds 
of democracies. There is an economic 
democracy which we are trying to 
promote through Technical Assistance 
and Point Four, a cultural or social 
democracy promoted by our exchange 
of persons program. These and others 
serve quite a different purpose, I be- 
lieve, as far as our foreign policy is 
concerned. We are only trying to 
promote democracy in the political, 
institutional sense in Germany and 
Japan, countries for which we have 
some responsibility, but we have other 
purposes in other areas. 


MR. COLEGROVE: I believe that the 
kind of democracy we are trying to 
encourage would stem both from a 
certain idealism within our own 
breasts, and also the need for protect- 
ing our own foreign policy abroad. I 
would say that American democracy 
means rule by the majority of the 
people with safeguards for the minor- 
ity, that is, constitutional guarantees 
of right of free speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, to- 
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gether with the right of opposition 
parties to oppose the government. It 
also includes something we call the 
American way of life, something that 
means that all people should share in 
the economic benefits of the country, 
that is, we should have a high stand- 
ard of living. 

Now I would stand with John Suart 
Mills and his remarkable essay on 
representative government in which 
he says that democracy or represen- 
tative government is the highest form 
of government in the world. But John 
Stuart Mills recognizes that not all 
peoples are ready for the kind of de- 
mocracy that Great Britain or the 
United States have. He says that the 
criterion for any given people as to 
the government that they should have 
must answer the question: What form 
of government best develops or brings 
out the good qualities of the people? 
So it may well be that Yugoslavia or 
Spain are not ready for American 
democracy. That is very evident. 
Yet, that fact doesn’t mean that we 
should not associate ourselves with 
them and use them as allies in the 
great effort to combat Communism. 


‘Good Example’ 


I would add that the American way 
of life traditionally calls for teaching 
by good example or precept. We 
should set a good example to the rest 
of the world with the kind of govern- 
ment we have in the United States. 
Our American way of life calls for 
good faith to our allies, it calls for 
honesty in government, and self-de- 
termination of peoples. For a long 
time, the Arab world was very sym- 
pathetic to the United States because 
we supported self-determination of 
peoples. But when President Tru- 
man’s administration sold out the 
Arahs in Israel, we lost the Arab 
world because we behaved in a very 
undemocratic manner. When we de- 
serted our ally in China, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and helped his enemy Mao Tse- 
tung and the Chinese Reds to capture 
China, we set a bad example to the 
rest of the world. Today, our federal 
government is dishonest; it is full of 
graft from beginning to end. We have 
had twenty years of corruption under 


Roosevelt and Truman. This is a very 
bad example of democracy to set to 
the world. 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I am _ very 
much impressed with what Colegrove 
has said, even though I have doubt 
as to the examples he has mentioned. 
If I remember correctly, the Arabs 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Nazis during the second World War, 
long before Mr. Truman recognized 
Israel. Furthermore, insofar as 
Chiang Kai-shek is concerned, no 
country has an obligation, and Hamil- 
ton recognized that in 1793, to commit 
suicide in order to support its allies. 
I doubt, however, very much that that 
example by itself is a very potent 
weapon in foreign affairs. After all, 
what good did it do the Danes or the 
Norwegians or the Dutch in the second 
World War that set a wonderful ex- 
ample of democracy? Their military 
power was the only thing that counted, 
and in comparison with Nazism, it 
was so slim that it could not save 
them. So, I think we ought to put 
those different elements of the prob- 
lem into the right perspective. We 
have to realize that setting an exam- 
ple is important, but it is by no means 
the most important aspect. 


Importance of Strength 


MR. COLEGROVE: I am afraid Mr. 
Morgenthau isn’t putting this question 
in the right perspective when he 
speaks of democracy in Denmark. 
You have to be big and strong to 
make an impression upon other coun- 
tries. Denmark was small and weak. 
Because of our greatness and our 
strength, the American people can set 
an impressive example on one hand 
because we are large and strong, and 
on the other hand because we are up- 
right, honest, and support policies 
which are inherently good. 


MR. McBURNEY: There is no ques- 
tion we would concede some impor- 
tance at least to the power of example 
in encouraging democracy abroad. 
What constitutes a good example is 
a matter we might discuss at consid- 
erable length, but I would like to ex- 
plore specifically the issue that Mor- 
genthau raised earlier, whether we 
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are not involved in two contradictory 
policies in our attempt to contain 
Russia, Russian imperialism, on the 
one hand, and an attempt to promote 
democracy abroad, on the other. We 
get ourselves into some strange incon- 
Sistencies. 


MRS. WRIGHT: Nobody has improved 
on the statement that ‘Politics makes 
strange bedfellows.’’ That applies to 
our present situation. If we are going 
to contain Russia in a military sense, 


we must use our power. We have to 


use military power and strategies and 
include countries with whose ideolo- 
gies we do not agree. Such policies 
have a definite purpose I would say 
as a short-range program in dealing 
with any immediate, crucial question, 
but there is an awful lot of the world 
that is still in a state of flux and is 
forming its political ideas and de- 
veloping its political institutions. It 
seems to me that in many parts of 
the world, the Middle East and India, 
Pakistan, Southeast Asia, and to a 
lesser degree Latin America, and 
other parts of the world, there is an 
opportunity to set an example which 
will show what democracy can mean 
for people. Democracy can mean a 
pattern which will be evolved. The 
danger lies in the fact that in making 
friends for military purposes we will 
alienate those whose minds we are 
trying to influence by our own demo- 
cratic ideas. 


"Negative and Positive’ 


MR. CARLSON: Mr. McBurney, one 
policy I think is negative and the other 
is positive. Frequently we have to 
follow policies which seem to be close 
to expediency, and the others close to 
principle. Often nations must follow 
both policies at the same time. 


MR. McBURNEY,: I take it, if I 
follow Morgenthau, he repudiates the 
whole notion of trying to export 
American democracy abroad. 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I wouldn’t go 
so far, but if you put it this way, I 
certainly oppose the export of democ- 
racy for its own sake. I would indeed 
say it is none of the business of any 
nation to export its way of life, its 
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political institutions, its political phil- 
osophy to other nations. We have a 
plurality of nations, of ways of life, 
and of political philosophies in the 
world, and each ought to be saved in 
its own fashion. So the idea of a 
crusade doesn’t appeal to me at all. 


MR. CARLSON: We must stand, Mr. 
McBurney, for the kind of govern- 
ment and political philosophy which 
provides a certain possibility of free 
expression, where public opinion ex- 
ists, and the rights of the minority are 
respected. Whether you call that ex- 
porting the idea or standing for it, 
we must, I think, stand behind that 
kind of doctrine. 


Points of View 


MRS. WRIGHT: I agree with Mr. 
Morgenthau, the different countries, 
different cultures, different civiliza- 
tions have their own way of looking 
at this. The Arab groups in the Near 
East will tell you they have a higher 
degree of democracy than we have. 


MR. McBURNEY: The Russians say 
that too! 


MRS. WRIGHT: You can’t talk about 
democracy as an entity. You have to 
break it down into the practices and 
the opportunities which our particular 
form of government gives to people. 
You have to remember when you ialk, 
Mr. Carlson, about people having a 
right to express themselves, you are 
discussing rights about which more 
than half the people don’t even read. 


MR. CARLSON: We must spread the 
PUSNUS. 15) se 


MRS. WRIGHT: Spread the facilities 
with which you learn to read. That 
is what the United States is trying to 
do through its Technical Assistance 
program. Democracy is based cn 
education, and we are trying to ex- 
pedite the educational processes all 
over the world. 


MR. COLEGROVE: McBurney, it 
seems to me that countries should of 
course, export their best product, 
whether these are commercial goods 
or whether they are ideas. Democ- 
racy, of course, is a great idea, a 
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great ideal at the same time, and we 
think a practical and healthful way 
-of life. The only question is, how to 
export it. It seems to me that the 
most effective way to export this 
idealism is through private enterprise, 
through private institutions rather 
than by a bureaucratic government. 
Nations who are propagandized by 
other nations, by other foreign gov- 
ernments are, of course, very suspi- 
cious of such propaganda. I think the 
promotion of American democracy 
through our bureaucracy has not been 
very effective abroad. In the past 
century, our private American citi- 
zens have been very successful in 
bringing the American way of life to 
foreign countries all over the world. 
Our missionaries, both Catholic mis- 
sionaries and Protestant missionaries, 
in the Orient particularly, in Japan, 
in Korea, in China, have spread a 
democratic way of life that is truly 
remarkable. Their medical mission- 
aries have brought health and com- 
fort to a great number of people. 
They have taught these peoples to 
read and to write, and thus lifted the 
educational standard. Then, Ameri- 
ean colleges abroad, Robert College 
in Constantinople, the American Col- 
lege in Beirut, the American College 
in Cairo, have promoted American 
thinking and American democracy in 
a way that is effective and in a way 
that doesn’t cause these people to be 
suspicious because it is governmental 
propaganda. 


Point Four 


MRS. WRIGHT: I would like to point 
out Mr. Colegrove has described the 
present American government pro- 
gram under Technical Assistance and 
Point Four. The medical work, agri- 
cultural work, the educational work is 
just what the government is financ- 
ing. 


MR. COLEGROVE: I haven’t describ- 
ed it that way! 


MRS. WRIGHT: I am sorry, ... 


MR. COLEGROVE: I am talking 
about the missionaries and American 
colleges that are not connected with 
the Washington government in any 
way whatsoever. 


MRS. WRIGHT: I understand that, 
but the type of work that the mission- 
aries did do and are still doing is 
now being done by the government. 
The government is providing the 
funds, but the actual work has to be 
done by private individuals, in many 
cases by private institutions, but it is 
greatly expedited. There is more 
money and more talent. It is speed- 
ing the process which you so admire. 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I agree with 
the objectives of Point Four. It is a 
pity only that the noble formulation 
of that principle in Mr. Truman’s 
message to the Union of January, 
1950 has remained almost a dead 
letter. Very little is being done in 
that field. 


MRS. WRIGHT: May I question that? 
Why do you say that? 


Military Appropriation 


MR. MORGENTHAU: Leok at the 
amount of money which has been 
appropriated for Point Four and com- 
pare it with the amount of money 
which has been appropriated for mili- 
tary and economic assistance in Eu- 
rope, and with the money spent for 
rearmament. 


MRS. WRIGHT: There is an answer 
to that one. You and others think that 
the money should go into the military 
establishment. Point Four, insofar as 
it is a Technical Assistance program, 
does not involve great expenditures of 
money. Its bottleneck is getting the 
personnel trained to do it. You no- 
ticed this week in President Truman’s 
message he jumped his Point Four 
request from $44 million to $650 mil- 
lion. It shows the experience of the 
last two or three years must justify 
the amount of money being spent for 
this purpose and call for a greater 
expenditure. The numbers of coun- 
tries that have applied for assistance 
and the projects under way, I think, 
would belie your statement it has not 
been effective. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is the purpose of 
this Point Four program, through 
which we give economic and technical 
assistance to some of the underprivil- 
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eged areas of the world, to encourage 
democracy abroad? 


"Oppose Communism' 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I would say 
that certainly its purpose is to en- 
courage opposition to Communism. 
As far as democracy itself is con- 
cerned, I doubt you can say that the 
direct effort of those programs will 
necessarily be a _ strengthening of 
whatever influence democracy has in 
those countries. I don’t believe at all 
that you can put Point Four tinder 
the heading of ‘‘export of democ- 
racy.’’ After all, we tried to export 
democracy in two World Wars, and 
as the end result, after those wars 
were fought for democracy, we had 
less democracy than we had before. 
I don’t believe that you can really say 
that Point Four is an attempt to 
spread democracy and to bring the 
ideas of American democracy to the 
rest of the world. It is rather an 
attempt to improve the social end 
economic health of certain naticns 
which, if their health is not improved, 
will fall prey to Communism. 


MR. COLEGROVE: Before we leave 
this point, perhaps I ought to call 
attention to one thing Mrs. Wright has 
said with which I would disagree, 
namely that the government can do 
a better job in teaching democracy 
to foreign people than private enter- 
prise. 


MRS. WRIGHT: The government 
could provide money in _ larger 
amounts than private people are will- 
ing to pay at the moment. 


MR. COLEGROVE: If they are more 
effective, it will be because they 
spend more money. Now, what I was 
trying to say was this: Foreign peo- 
ples are always suspicious of any 
education or propaganda that a for- 
eign government carries on. It could 
be that private institutions and pri- 
vate people could spend just as much 
money in this work as the govern- 
ment. If the present federal adminis- 
tration didn’t tax the American people 
beyond all reason as at the present 
time, our citizens would have more 
money to spend for the education of 
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foreigners with reference to democ- 
racy. Again, I might suggest that we 
could have national legislation which 
would give us a little larger deduc- 
tion. from our income tax. Fifteen 
per cent is now deductible for zifts 
to charitable and educational institu- 
tions. Congress might well add an 
extra five per cent deduction from the 
income tax to those persons who gave 
money to private institutions for 
education abroad. That system would 
undoubtedly allow private institutions, 
private organizations, churches, and 
private individuals to teach democ- 
racy to our fellow beings in all parts 
of the world without the menace of 
official propaganda. 


Taxation 


MR. CARLSON: I should like to make 
two observations there. If people 
were given a greater allowance in 
their income taxes, they might use 
the surplus for automobiles and pleas- 
ures, and not in aiding educational 
institutions all over the world. The 
other has to do with the point Mr. 
Morgenthau made. I wonder if it is 
true there was less democracy after 
World War I. Because of that con- 
flict, the Austrian empire, the Russian 
empire, the German empire and Turk- 
ish empire collapsed, and with their 
collapse came the possibility of build- 
ing a future democracy. 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I would not 
agree with that on the basis of his- 
toric evidence. The collapse of the 
Turkish empire did arise via democ- 
racy. The collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire did arise via de- 
mocracy. If you regard postwar Ger- 
many, it was a weak democracy 
which prepared the way for the most 
ruthless of totalitarian systems the 
modern world has seen. I would like 
to stick to my original proposition. 
With regard to the effect of the second 
World War on democracy, the evi- 
dence is obvious. It is always a 
strange fact which we are not to lose 
sight of today, when the United States 
is the most powerful nation on earth, 
its ideals are less popular in the rest 
of the world than they have ever been 
before. 
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MR. McBURNEY: What is our gov- 
ernment trying to do to encourage 
democracy abroad? What is the pro- 
gram, Mrs. Wright? Tell us about it. 


Plan of Government 


MRS. WRIGHT: Our government is 
making a definite effort to make our 
way of life more popular by taking a 
large risk, by inviting leaders from 
countries literally all over the world, 
to come to the United States and see 
democracy. I agree you cannot ex- 
port democracy. It is a way of life 
and it has to be demonstrated, so we 
are inviting people to come and see 
a demonstration. The government 
spends several millions of dollars, 
again a very small amount compared 
to military expenditures, but a sub- 
stantial amount when you think in 
terms of travel for various leaders 
and specialists. We have agricultural 
people, we have educational people, 
we have press people, radio people, 
movie people, and musicians, every 
profession I believe, has been repre- 
sented in the leaders and specialists 
brought to this country to see the way 
we do things like that. This is called 
the Exchange of Persons Program. 
We send some Americans abroad with 
this money, but we bring many more 
here. One of the great results of it 
is to combat Soviet propaganda in a 
field which most Americans don’t 
think too much about, the cultural 
field. When you say people don’t like 
our ideals, it is because of their 
ignorance. I blush at the conception 
which some of these visitors have of 
Chicago as a city made up entirely of 
the stockyards and gangsters, and 
when I show them the art museums, 
the medieval manuscripts, scientific 
development in the largest medical 
center in the United States, they real- 
ize the United States has a cultural 
aspect. 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I would not 
doubt the value of the Exchange of 


Persons Program. Again I say a 
foreigner, however impressed he may 
be through his visit by the results of 
American democracy, if when he 
goes back to his own country into an 
environment which is essentially anti- 
democratic, where the sources and 
conditions militate against a viable 
democracy, his visit will not have any 
great effect, or any effect at all upon 
the promotion of democracy abroad. 


MRS. WRIGHT: Anybody in the edu- 


cational field should be in sympathy  _ 


with this program. You train leaders 
to start ideas going, you take a 
chance. Our great difficulty is we 
may not have time for this program 
to develop. 


Private Institutions 


MR. COLEGROVE: The whole ad- 
ministration of education abroad, so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
should be in the hands of private in- 
stitutions, and not in the hands of a 
bureaucratic government. I _ think 
such a thing as the Moral Rearma- 
ment Movement at Caux, France, is 
doing much more than our State De- 
partment at the present time in pro- 
moting democracy abroad. Foreign- 
ers as well as our own citizens are 
deeply suspicious of any program of 
the State Department and the U.S. 
government to transport persons to 
this country for what they regard as 
indoctrination. They will not be so 
suspicious of a program initiated and 
carried out by private institutions. 


MR. MORGENTHAU: I don’t agree 
with that at all. I think the main task 
of our government ought to be to pro- 
mote in countries such as Italy and 
France a healthy economic condition, 
land reform in Italy, tax reform in 
France and Italy, and similar healthy 
conditions in. . 


ANNOUNCER: 
time is up. 


I am sorry but our 
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Assisting Underdeveloped Areas.’? M. J. MANSFIELD. 


A review of problems and accomplishments in promoting the economic 
and social development of backward areas through assistance by grants and 
loans of the U. S. Government, by private investment, missions, and technical 
assistance. 


U. S. Department of State Bulletin 25:1024-27, Dec. 24, ’51. ‘Trust Territories’ 
Progress Toward Self-Government.’’ F. B. SAYRE. 


Examples of moves towards democratic self-government in the Pacific 
Islands and Tanganyika. 


U. S. Department of State Bulletin 26:161-4, Feb. 4, ’52. ‘‘The Partnership 
' Which Must Not Fail.’’ C. B. BOWLES. 


India’s problems and what the United States is doing to help her solve 
them. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand issues? 


Available for 10 cents in coin 


What Are Other Nations Saying About Us? 
Vol. 17, No. | 


Are We Winning the War of Words? 
Vol. 17, No. 8 


A list of more than 100 Reviewing Stand discussions of the past two years is now 
available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Illinois, will bring you this list by return mail. 
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Have You Read These Issues : 
of the 


Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand? 


List of all available issues on request 


VOLUME XVI VOLUME XVII 


1. The Author and Reader in Time of 1. What Are Other Nations Saying 
_ Crisis. pony ._ + About -Us? 
2. The Alternatives in American For- 2. How Does Color Affect Our Lives? 
eign Policy. 3. Do We Treat Our Convicts Right? 
4. The ‘Small Investor: His Problems 4. The Truth About Hormones. 
and Opportunities. 5. What Will the Japanese Peace Treaty ~ 
5. What Are the Social Responsibilities Mean? S. 
of Scientists? 6. How Does Freedom of Information 
6. Latin America in the World Crisis. Affect You? 
7. Do We Face Critical Shortages? 7. Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 
8. Population and Food Pressure in the 8, Are We Winning the War of Words? 
Orient. 9. What Do the Small Colleges Face? 
9. What Fools These Mortals Be. 10. How Does Humor Affect Our Lives? 
10. How Much Can We Learn from 1], How High Can Taxes Go? 
History? 12. The Role of the Arts in Therapy. 
11. The Role of the Artist in a Techno- 43 Universal Conscription. 
logical Society. 14. Where Lies America’s Future — City 
12. Should College Students Be Drafted? or Country? 
18. Is World War III Inevitable? 15. Should More People Read the Bible? 
14, Are We Emotionally Prepared for 6. Do Corporations and Labor Unions 
Today's World? Serve the Public Interest? 
15. Why Music? 17. How Can We Get Greater Compe- 
16. The Struggle for Oil in the Middle tence in Public Office? 
East. 18. Railroads Cross the Century. 
17. How Far Should We Go with Credit 19, What Is the Role of Public Rela- 
Controls? tions? 
18. Who Should Drive Automobiles? 20. The Cleft Palate Problem. 
20. Does Advertising Provide A Better 91, God and Man in the Universities. 
Way of Life? 23. How Can the American Heritage 


21. Can We Prevent Alcoholism? Survive? 

22. Can We Stop the Traffic in Narcotics? 94. What's Behind the Egyptian Crisis? 
23. Teen-Agers Face Their Problems? 25. What Should Children Read? 

24. What Does the American Heritage 96 Should Married Women Work? 


Mean? 
25. Are We Headed for Moral Bank- VOLUME XVIII 
ruptcy? 1. Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
C) I enclose $1 for a 12-week subscription 
CJ I enclose $2 for a 26-week subscription 
(1 I enclose $3 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each) 
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